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Church and Economics IN THIS ISSUE 


THE SOUTH AND SECTIONALISM 
By Ernest Trice Thompson 


HINK what it could mean to the life of our nation, 
if, in all of our local churches, a cross-section of our 


citizens were to sit down and consider economic THEY SAID SOMETHING! 
Concluded 


problems in the light of the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment. We wouldn't all arrive at identically the same ELEVEN 0O’CLOCK OR NOTHING 


i I , By Clifford G. Poll 
conclusions. We would, however, go out from such dis- 7 ollock 


cussions more determined than ever before to bring the PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


Kingdom of God to pass on earth. Such a determina- Joan of Arc 


i th t of t, labor, iculture, and 
tion on the part of management, labor, agriculture, an _ p eLase . 
the consumer, couldn't help having the effect of changing, By Kenneth J. Foreman 


in a miraculous manner, our way of doing things.— 
- EDITORIALS— 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Chairman, Depariment of the In the Day’s Work 


Church and Economic Life, Federal Council of Churches. This Way to Sanity 
Dr. Marshall’s Prayers 


Church and Economic Life Week Pitfalls in Federal Aid 
January 16-22 INQUIRING REPORTER ASKS ABOUT 
WOMEN AND THE CHURCH 

















Letters to the Editors 





Layman Says Churches Missing Main Issues 





‘‘Fiddling While Rome Burns’’ 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

...I1am concerned about several things 
pertaining to the church... . I practically 
had to quit going to the Presbyterian 
Church here for the simple reason that 
the man made me mad most of the time 
in what he said. Or he talks about some- 
thing that really doesn’t matter at all, 
and I wasn’t getting anything out of it. 
Which brings up the question of whether 
a man should continue going to his church 
when he isn’t getting anything out of it. 
I realize a lot of people do. I have been 
going to hear various people, particularly 
the Methodist preacher here who is ex- 
ceedingly good.... 

But I am concerned about what they 
are preaching. I can’t see that there is 
very much difference from reading the 
Readers’ Digest, and in a way that is not 
too bad a criticism, because I think the 
Readers’ Digest has some splendid arti- 
cles. Maybe the preachers are doing real 
well when they shoot that high. But a 
lot of times I have come out of the church 
during the summertime and felt that I 
would have gotten as much of God’s spirit 
by taking a sun bath as I did in church. 


ALSO, ONE of the pet topics seems to 
be the question of giving money. I have 
no objection to that, but they speak of 
giving money to God, of giving a tenth, 
and the church as being synonymous with 
God, and I am not sure by a long way that 
they are synonymous. I think the church 
is concerned more with building up its 
own denomination than it is in building 
the Kingdom of God. The church criti- 
cizes a man for building a fancy home, 
when he already has a good home, instead 
of giving some of that money to the 
church. Yet, on the other hand, the 
church will build a greater and bigger 
building, and I can’t see there is very 
much difference between the two. 

I checked up on our budget for our 
church here... and I find that we are 
actually paying more for janitor service 
than we are paying for foreign missions. 
It just doesn’t look right to me, but I dare 
say it’s true of most of the churches. And 
what are they doing more than acting as 
a social gathering place? 


1 GO TO SUNDAY SCHOOL. I dropped 
out of one class because I didn’t like the 
politics of the man teaching it. I get so 
tired of hearing the same story year after 
year. I would personally like to be a 
member of a class or group that would 
talk about the social problems of the day 
and their relationship to God, what the 
Christian should believe regarding things 
that concern his daily life. I remember 
a textbook which discussed “Modern Prob- 
lems as Jesus Saw Them.” I think this 
would be a good idea, instead of taking 
passages of Scripture and teaching what 
is in it and not knowing what the rest 
of the Bible teaches concerning the same 
thing. I think the results can be shown 
in this: I don’t believe that one person 
out of a hundred of the men and women 
who have gone to Sunday school most of 
their lives can give you a clear, concise 
answer to what the Bible teaches con- 
cerning the race question, war, marriage, 
money, and any number of other things. 


CHURCH LEADERS seem so much more 
concerned about what you should do in- 
stead of how you can do it. I have heard 
very litle preaching about prayer and a 


really close relationship with God. May- 
be it’s gone out of style. I think the 
church needs to get some religion itself, 
badly, and if Presbyterians can’t get to- 
gether, I see something wrong. And I 
see no reason why the Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, and Baptists can’t all get to- 
gether and start working for the Kingdom 
of God instead of for their own denomina- 
tions. 

This letter may sound a little rabid. 
Maybe it is. But I am reminded of the 
introduction to the book, The Impatience 
of a2 Parson, in which the author said, “I 
have held my peace for lo these fifteen 
years past and now I am going to speak 
my mind.” [I feel somewhat the same way. 
A lot of churches are simply “fiddling 
while Rome burns” for they are simply 
not trying to meet the problems that 
really are tearing down our society. 


IN A CHILD WELFARE meeting which 
I attended recently the question came up 
about the care of children who are 
orphans, Or who needed temporary care. 
It was stated that orphanages would not 
take children unless they could keep them 
until they are 18 years of age, that they 
would not take them over a certain age 
even when it meant splitting up a family, 
and that many orphanages would not give 
their children for adoption or placement 
in homes. So we have this situation. 
There are, I understand, thousands of 
families that want to adopt children, and 
there are orphanages that have children 
that could be adopted, and yet the orphan- 
ages won’t give them up. Why? Is it 
because, if they did, it would reduce the 
number of children in their orphanages 
and it would reduce the appeal to the pub- 
lic and the churches, and it might even 
mean the job of some of those who work 
in the orphanages? 

Such things may be worth considering. 
But the welfare of the child should be 
considered, and I think it is generally con- 
ceded that a child is better off if it grows 
up in a home.... 

NAME WITHHELD. 
For obvious reasons. 


Apology 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Yesterday I received a very kind letter 
from Dr. Edward Grant in reference to 
some charges I brought against the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Religious Education 
and Publication in a recent letter to THE 
OUTLOOK (Dec. 20). 

In that letter I made the statement that 
I did not like the attitude with which the 
Committee presented the Re-Study of Re- 
ligious Education to the Church. It seems 
that I have erred considerably_here. The 
truth of the matter is, Dr. Grant reminds 
me, that the Committee has not yet pre- 
sented the Re-Study to the church. My 
error lies, therefore, in mistaking THE 
OUTLOOK’S report for the Committee’s 
presentation. And inasmuch as you (the 
editors) presented a rather stiff criticism 
of the church and apparently deleted* 
most of the adverse criticism of the Com- 
mittee was led to the opinion that the 


*EDITORS NOTE—Delete is hardly the 
proper word here. We deleted nothing. 
We were simply confronted with studies 
in four or more volumes to report in about 
10 pages and we reported what seemed 
to us to be the most significant items, in- 
eluding so-called criticism. 


Committee seemed to be trying to shield 
itself. (Incidentally, I am not quarreling 
here with THE OUTLOOK, That was your 
own business and the error was mine.) 
Since I made these charges public I am 
eager to take this opportunity publicly to 
apologize and to express my regret for 
any and all rash and unfair statements 
I made about the Committee and its re- 
lation to the Re-Study. 
BILL BOYLE. 
West Jefferson, N. C. 


Congo Hospital Care 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

... The Program of Progress has given 
a shot in the arm to Bibanga’s medical 
efforts, Already there is a “new look” 
about the place and the work among the 
natives is borrowing energy from it and 
growing apace. First of all, renovation 
work was put on the dispensary which 
had become pretty well riddled with one 
of the curses of this land—termites. A 
pharmacy was provided from which the 
head medical boy can dispense his medi- 
cines to the various departments, and a 
room was also rearranged for the giving 
of our many injections for sleeping sick- 
ness, liver worms, filaria affections, and 
other diseases. Then another building 
Was renovated and into it was moved an 
enlarged laboratory in which we perform 
our routine examinations with added 
bacteriological and serological tests. A 
classroom was set aside for the student 
nurses with blackboard and desks pro- 
vided. Here the helpers of years to come 
are receiving instruction in their chosen 
profession—an activity long neglected on 
the Mission. ... 

The days of hauling a patient in his 
bed from the ward to the operating room 
and back again are almost gone! Here- 
tofore it has been necessary for four 
nurses to grasp a bed at its four legs and 
awkwardly carry bed and occupant across 
the uneven ground to the operating room. 
Now cement runways are making their 
appearance and before long the natives 
will approach their operations in a dig- 
nified and approved manner—on_ the 
wheel-stretcher. 

But buildings and construction work 
are not the only Program of Progress re- 
sults that meet the eye at Bibanga. The 
laboratory and operating room have re- 
ceived new equipment which has been 
long needed. ... 

Thanks to the consecration of an 
aroused home church and the beneficence 
of a loving Heavenly Father, Bibanga 
Hospital is just one of the many depart- 
ments of our Foreign Mission effort which 
is receiving a new look and a new boost 
in these days. We trust that it will also 
bring to us a new challenge, a new in- 
spiration, a new dedication, and a new 
day for the Church of Christ among the 
peoples of the Congo. 

CONWAY T. WHARTON. 

Mutoto, Africa. 


AUGUSTA 
Military Academy 


Fort Defiance, Virginia 


One of America’s oldest and most dis- 
tinguished military schools, located in 
the heart of the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Prepares for all 
colleges, universities, and West Point 
and Annapolis. Grades 5-12. A War 
Department Honor R. O. T. C. School. 

Non-Denominational, but all Prot- 
estant cadets required to attend the 
Augusta Stone Church (Presbyterian), 
po of the nation’s oldest, each Sun- 

ay. 

For information and catalog, write 
Colonel Chas. 8S. Roller, Jr., Principal. 
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Christian Principles 
In Economies Claim 


Community Attention 


Federal Council Sponsors 
Nationwide Study Program 


New York (Special)—-To develop an 
informed and active concern within the 
churches for Christian principles in 
economic life, the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, has 
designated the week’ beginning with the 
third Sunday of January as “Church and 
Economic Life Week.”’ The first annual 
observance is being held this month, 
Jan. 16-22. 

Announcement of the observance, ap- 
proved by the executive committee, was 
made by Cameron P. Hall, executive sec- 
retary of the Federal Council’s Depart- 
ment of the Church and Economic Life. 

“Christians will match the demands of 
the times as they accept their responsi- 
bility and relations,’ said Mr. Hall. 


People, Confused and Hesitant 


“In urging the local church and the 
local community to join in this observ- 
ance, the Department of the Church and 
Economic Life recognized that vast 
numbers of church people are confused 
and hesitant about what is required of 
them as Christians in economic life. 

“Genuine progress toward economic 
justice has been made but in these con- 
fused and chaotic times there is much 
insecurity and fear. The consequences 
of failure to achieve constructive solu- 
tions of these problems would be na- 
tional and worldwide disaster. 

“Our nation’s efforts to encourage 
European and world recovery are en- 
dangered by vast inflationary pressures 
at home. Any serious decline toward a 
depression would lead to disillusion and 
desperation here and abroad. The solu- 
tion of economic problems needs not 
only people of technical competence but 
also calls for people with conviction and 
understanding of what it means ‘to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk hum- 
bly with thy God,’ in economic life. 

‘Church and Economic Life Week’ 
will provide an opportunity for church 
people to grow into and build upon their 
responsibility before God for what they 
do in economic life—as people who buy 
what others make, or who produce what 
others buy; who make deposits in banks 
and who draw income from investments; 
who have the power to employ others or 
who depend for an income upon being 
employed by others.’’ 





DO YOU KNOW? 


Is being sorry the same as repent- 
ing? 

What is the difference, if any, be- 
tween the Kingdom of God and the 
Kingdom of Heaven? 

Why was Jesus baptized? 

When did Jesus first know that he 
was the Messiah? 

What is the Presbyterian belief 
about the mode of baptism? 

For answers to these and other 
equally vital and interesting ques- 
tions, see Dr. Thompson’s Bible 
study in this issue, pages 13-14. 











FMCNA VOTES AS PREDICTED 
ON COUNCIL MERGER 


After a six-hour debate, the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America, 
meeting at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., voted 
as informed persons had predicted— 
against affiliation with the now-forming 
National Council of the Church of Christ 
in the U. S. A. 

The vote was 63-51 in opposition, with 
12 not voting. A two-thirds vote is 
required. 

Earlier indications had it that the 
FMCNA would vote against entering the 
eight-agency council chiefly because of 
the fears of some members that some co- 
operating denominations would drop out 
if the merger were voted. Associated 
Press reports said the opposition was led 
by delegates of the Southern Baptist 
Convention and the Southern Presbyte- 
rian Church, 

M. T. Rankin, Southern Baptist exec- 
utive of Richmond, Va., declared that 
a vote in favor of the merger “‘is a vote 
that does away with the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference and effectively elimi- 
nates Southern Baptists from a fellow- 
ship that has lasted many years.” (The 
FMCNA is one of the few instances 
where the denomination cooperates with 
other bodies.) 

Charles T. Leber, Presbyterian, USA, 
leader urged the delegates to place the 
“foreign missions enterprise within the 
framework, and, God willing, at the cen- 
ter’ of the National Council. Attempts 
to postpone any action at all were made 
both by those favoring and those oppos- 
ing the merger. 

The FMCNA is the oldest and the 
largest of cooperating Protestant agen- 
cies with 102 missionary boards and 
agencies included. Its activities are 
limited largely to consultation with few 
if any united missionary efforts abroad 
under its direction. (Other story, p. 4.) 


Rebuilding Stressed 


As Foreign Missions 
Emphasis This Month 


Missionaries Now Said to 
Number More Than 365 


Atlanta, Ga.—‘Rebuilding Our Mis- 
sion Service” is the slogan under which 
the Executive Committee of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States is conducting the annual special 
season devoted to study and sacrificial 
giving to Foreign Missions continuing 
through Sunday, February 6. 

C. Darby Fulton, Nashville, Tenn., 
executive secretary of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Executive Committee, also Modera- 
tor of the General Assembly this year, 
points out the urgent need for $3,000,- 
000 to complete the proposed rebuild- 
ing and expansion fund set up under the 
Presbyterian Program of Progress. 

According to Doctor Fulton, “The 
lights are coming on again in the fields 
that have been darkened by war and 
despair. Sorrow and weeping are being 
turned into joy and laughter. New build- 
are rising from the ashes of the old. 
Hospitals are resuming their work of 
mercy. Grateful congregations are lift- 
ing their songs of thanksgiving and 
praise.”’ 


One-Fourth of Goal Reached 


In the first year of the Presbyterian 
Program of Progress, Doctor Fulton re- 
ports, $1,000,000 was received from 
churches toward the $4,000,000 goal set 
up for the rebuilding and expansion of 
the work in foreign fields. This money 
is in use now toward the desired ends 
in China, Japan, Korea, Africa, South 
America, and Mexico, where the South- 
ern Presbyterian enterprise extends, he 
said, 

Some of the early accomplishments 
of this ‘‘over-and-above” giving on the 
part of the church are indicated in the 
new life and activity on the fields, and 
the sending of forty new missionaries 
to foreign mission posts last year, with 
twenty-four others sailing in the cru- 
rent year to bring the total of the for- 
eign mission force to 365 missionaries. 

Doctor Fulton further pointed out 
that ‘‘there has been an unmistakable 
quickening of the missionary spirit and 
purpose of the church. Scores of 
churches have over-subscribed their For- 
eign Mission quotas in the Program of 
Progress. A few have paid the five-year 
askings in full. In many churches the 








effort has been accompanied by a strik- 
ing spiritual awakening and pastors have 
taken new heart at the evidence of life 
and fervor among their people.” 


Mission Leaders at Buck Hill Falls 
Hear Challenge of New Frontiers 


Buck Hill Falls, Pa. (RNS)—Asia, 
Africa and the ‘‘islands of the sea’”’ are 
the ‘new frontier’ of the churches, 
Ralph E. Diffendorfer told the 55th an- 
nual meeting of the Foreign Missions 
Conference here. Dr. Diffendorfer is 
chairman of the agency’s Committee of 
Reference and Council. 

Warning that Christianity in Europe 
‘has been forced on the sidelines and 
religion and the church may or may not 
survive,” Dr. Diffendorfer added: 

“Frontiers ard now constituted by 
new, vital and revolutionary forces, 
spreading throughout the whole world, 
demanding that millions of unprivileged 
people have more of the abundant life.” 


Sees Sinister Forces 


Dr. Diffendorfer charged ‘‘sinister po- 
litical forces’ with taking advantage of 
the “disabilities of men.” 

“Christian missionaries know full 
well,” he said, ‘that life cannot be trans- 
formed by force, nor by political pres- 
sure, nor by merely redistributing this 
world’s goods. 

“When the missionary declares that 
the world needs Jesus Christ, he means 
a new value on the life of every indi- 
vidual person in the world with every 
opportunity to overcome life’s handi- 
caps and to do it freely and in peace 
with much exercise of patience and 
goodwill, spiritual qualities being the ul- 
timate foundation of real progress and 
prosperity.” 

He urged the churches to give mis- 
sionaries more support. This lack of 
support, he said, was a greater hardship 
than “physical ills, intellectual handi- 
caps, and religious superstition,’’ with 
which they have to contend. 

Stressing the urgency of the Confer- 
ence’s Advance Program for Christian 
work abroad, launched in October at 
Columbus, Ohio, Dr. Diffendorfer called 
the program the churches’ “world re- 
covery plan.” 

“Our response must be immediate, 
wholehearted, and with conviction,” he 
said, ‘“‘for nothing is so stabilizing in the 
life of the world as a positive, construc- 
tive and persistent program undertaken 
with intelligence and zeal. 

“There is not much time to lose. Un- 
less the Christian forces move in upon 
the world’s present chaotic life with 
larger and more comprehensive planning 
than ever before, the opportunity will 
pass.” 


Progress of “Backward” People 


So-called ‘“‘backward people” can 
make a satisfactory adjustment to a 
technical and industrial society, it was 
stressed in the annual report of the For- 


4 


eign Missions Conference presented by 
Wynn C. Fairfield, secretary. 

The report cited as “proof” the rapid 
growth of literacy in Africa and Asia, 
the establishment of “responsible” gov- 
ernments by former colonial peoples, 
and the successful development of num- 
erous postwar reconstruction ‘projects. 

Stressing the need to expand mission 
work abroad, the report advocated re- 
cruitment of 3,593 missionaries for the 
Far East; 1,000 medical missionaries, 
including 400 each of doctors and nurses 
and 200 administrative personnel; 1,- 
000 rural experts in the next 10 years, 
and the use of short term missionaries 
to teach English, 


New Director of DP 
Program Named by CWS 


New York (RNS)—Appointment of 
A. Roland Elliott, of Marlboro, N. H., 
as director of its displaced persons pro- 
gram was announced here by Church 
World Service, Protestant relief agency. 

Elliott, for many years a leader in 
student Christian activities, began 
his work of “organizing the resources 
of the American Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox Churches on behalf of the 
displaced persons” on January 1, 1949. 
He succeeds Miss Aroos Benneyan, who 
resigned. 

Church World Service is one of three 
major religious welfare agencies assist- 
ing in carrying out DP resettlement 
under the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948. 





The Inquiring 
Reporter Asks: 


—after reading Mrs. Blanton’s two 
articles on ‘‘Women and the Church” 
(OUTLOOK, Dec. 6 and 13), won't 
you please tell us: What do you think 
is the greatest barrier to women’s 
full and equal opportunity in the 
church? 











MRS. G. OC. HAMILTON, Old Stone 
church, Lewisburg, W. Va.: The men! 


AVERILL GOULDY, First Church, Ft. 
Worth, Texas: The conservatism which 
prevails among the ministers and rul- 
ing elders, especially the older ones. I 
have heard a number of them express 
themselves as being opposed to women 
office-bearers in the church on two 
grounds: First, that it would be too 
revolutionary a change; second, that it 
would prevent men from holding the of- 
fices, thus tending to further feminize 
the church, which, they say, does not 
“attract” men sufficiently anyhow. The 
illogical character and unworthiness of 
motives inherent in these propositions 
are obvious, but they are seriously ad- 
vanced by men who would never think 


in these times of opposing full citizen- 
ship for women or of closing the doors 
of business and social life to them be- 
cause their presence and competition 
might drive men away. Ours, being an 
old and conservative church, will prob- 
ably be among the last to give women 
free and equal opportunity in all the 
church’s work. As younger and less 
hidebound men take over authority, this 
condition will inevitably change. 


MRS. FRED E. LUOHS, Athens, Ohio: 
(1) Lack of numbers of women who 
have been taught to carry their full 
share of responsibility in the organiza- 
tions and institutions of which they are 
a part; (2) Lack of organizational op- 
portunity for top leadership in church 
affairs. This answer is based both on the 
two exceptionally well-writen articles by 
Mrs. Blanton, and on the experience of 
this morning of counseling with an in- 
telligent, thoughtful, unhappy woman. 
The difficulties of the young woman were 
those of the keen, capable person who 
does not find enough to challenge all 
of her capacity and potentiality in keep- 
ing a home, and yet who has not learned 
to grasp responsibility for community, 
civic and church improvement. There 
are countless tasks needing doing in our 
community and in our church—but she 
has never learned to see the ways to 
take hold. (She did mention needs but 
seemed to sense no way to grasp oppor- 
tunities to meet the needs.) In the sec- 
ond place, she is held back by tradition 
and an organizational set-up in our com- 
munity which makes it difficult for mar- 
ried women (in this church it is any wo- 
man) to hold responsible positions. 


PATTIE SPRUCE (Mrs. Alexander) 
MAITLAND, Grace Covenant church, 
Richmond, Va.: With the exception of 
one word, an informed member of the 
Presbyterian Church, US, must agree 
with Mrs. Blanton that “today the ad- 
ministration of the church is ‘a’ bar- 
rier to women’s equal oportunity to 
serve the world’’—but it isn’t the “last 
barrier, though what Hallie Paxton 
Winsborough said may still be true. Mrs. 
Winsborough was the first superinten- 
dent and first secretary of Woman’s 
Work. In 1928 she said to me: “It 
will take the grace of God and some fu- 
nerals before women are permitted to 
read their reports on the floor of all 
our church courts from the General As- 
sembly on down to the Session.”’ But I 
believe the ‘last’? barrier to be the 
apathy of women themselves. They do 
not care enough about equal opportunity 
to be willing to undertake its consequent 
responsibility of holding office—or of 
even expressing their opinion in writing 
to the proper source. It is my convic- 
tion that when women want equal oppor- 
tunity with the men of the church 
enough to be willing to work for it, they 
will get it. 

(Continued next week) 
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The South and Sectionalism 


N 1819 Southern politicians and 
statesmen well-nigh dominated the 
Federal Government. Thirty years 

later, just one hundred years ago today, 
the South was a self-conscious and em- 
bittered minority, few of its political 
leaders had much influence out of the 
South, and secession was in the air. 

In the formation of the union and in 
its early years, the South had been ac- 
cepted as a responsible part of the 
nation; by 1840 it was regarded by many 
Northerners as an obstacle to America’s 
social and economic progress and as a 
moral pariah. It was during this period 
1819-1848, that many Southerners lost 
faith in the fundamental principles of 
democracy. 


“Perhaps they had never thoroughly 
believed that all men were created free 
and equal and that all had an inalien- 
able right to liberty, but neither had 
they denied these tenets until the sla- 
very controversy forced them to face the 
contradiction between slavery and the 
Declaration of Independence. Compelled 
to make a choice, they denied the ac- 
curacy and validity of the Revolutionary 
doctrines.”’ 


In 1819 responsible Southern spokes- 
men openly admitted that slavery was 
evil. There were 106 anti-slavery so- 
cieties with 5,150 members in the South 
and only 24 such societies with 1,475 
members in the North. In 1848 South- 
eners defended slavery as a positive 
good, and as the only basis on which 
an enduring democracy could be built. 


Admitted Need of Reform 


In 1819 Southerners were willing to 
admit that there was much in their so- 
ciety that needed to be reformed, a fact 
which many of them were soon to deny. 
Furthermore they showed a willingness 
to borrow ideas from the North, thus 
showing an absence of the sensitive in- 
sularity that was increasingly to char- 
acterize their thought. A _ generation 
later they would admit no defects in 
southern institutions. They claimed 
that theirs was the ideal social order 
and the only permanently founded de- 
mocracy. 


“Surely Southerners had come a long 
way from Jefferson and a long way out 
of reality. Fighting to defend their own 
way of life they had taken refuge in a 
dream world, and they insisted that 
others accept their castle in the sky as 
an accurate description of conditions in 
the South. . . Even though the ideal- 
ized portrait of the South was false, it 
was to be a strong and living force in 
the years ahead. In the long run, the 
vision of the perfect South was to supply 
a substantial element in the construction 
of the romantic legend about the Old 
South. In the nearer future, it was to 
give the Confederate soldier something 
to die for.’ 

This is the period and these are some 


of the changes in attitude described by 
Professor Charles §. Sydnor, professor 
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of history in Duke University, in The 
Development of Southern Sectionalism, 
1819-1848, which is Volume V in a ten- 
volumed history of the South now be- 
ing written by leading Southern histor- 
ians.* Professor Sydnor neither defends 
or condemns these happenings, but with 
the objectivity of a true historian at- 
tempts to discover the causes and to 
trace “the development of this remark- 
able instance of a movement from unity 
toward disunity”; it is presented as a 
case study in sectionalism, 


Steps Toward Disunity 


It is not possible to give here a 
thorough review of this comprehensive 
study in Southern life, but attention can 
be called to a few of the steps in the 
progress toward disunity. 

For nearly twenty years prior New 
England had been drifting in the direc- 
tion of states’ rights, localism, and per- 
haps secession, while the South had been 
advocating a strong Federal government. 
This trend was reversed in both sections 
when there came a shift in economic 
interest. 


‘““Most men on both sides were ready 
to barter constitutional consistency for 
political profit.”’ 


There was no such thing as a sepa- 
rate and distinct Southern congressional 
block or Southern political platform be- 
fore 1820. But Southern sectionalism 
began to sprout shortly thereafter, 
prompted first by economic considera- 
tions. Around this new Southern plat- 
form, “which was essentially dictated 
by self-interest, a wall of constitutional 
arguments were being erected, thus in- 
vesting it with the righteous garb of 
legality and high principle.”’ 

Virginia’s long leadership in Ameri- 
ean political affairs, including a virtual 
monopoly of the Presidency, was ended 
by the ineptness and ultra-conservatism 
of its political leaders, who failed to ap- 
preciate the growing political conscious- 
ness and participation of the common 
man. 


Convinced of Own Rightness 


Arguments between North and South 
over the question of slavery, which came 
increasingly to the fore, served merely 
to convince each contestant of its own 
righteousness and of its opponents’ 
wickedness and to stir the emotions for 


*Louisiana State University Press. 400 
pp. $6.00. Dr. Sydnor is a member of a 
well-known Southern Presbyterian fam- 
ily. His father was the Rev, Dr. G. G. 
Sydnor. 


an ultimate conflict in which reason 
would play little part. 

It was during this period that the 
South, whose theological liberalism had 
shocked conservative New England in 
the early part of the 19th century, be- 
gan to become the citadel of conserva- 
tive theology. 


“The division of the churches (Bap- 
tist, Methodist, and Presbyterian) was 
something more than an ecclesiastical 
event. The churches were among the 
great cohesive forces in America, serving 
along with the Whig and Democratic 
parties, business organizations, and 
other institutions to reinforce the Fed- 
eral government in the maintenance of 
the American Union. The snapping of 
any of these bonds under the stress of 
sectional tension inevitably increased the 
strain upon the others. The churches 
were the first to break; and when they 
did, tension upon other national organi- 
zations was brought nearer to the dan- 
ger point.” 


We would have liked to believe that 
the churches helped to promote brother- 
hood and to hold the nation together. 
But it was otherwise. The churches 
were the first to break as they remain 
the last to heal. 


South's Dilemma 


Toward the end of this period the 
South faced a great dilemma, the neces- 
sity of choosing between two parties 
each of which contained disagreeable 
elements, and each of which took an 
unsatisfactory attitude toward the race 
question (then it was slavery, now it 
is civil rights). For a period both par- 
ties treated the South with deference 
and tried to win its voters with a con- 
ciliatory policy. The time came when 
the real issue could no longer be 
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The churches were first to break, last 
to heal. 








avoided. Popular pressure compelled ac- 
tion. Slavery and related sectional ques- 
tions began to break across the barriers 
that party leaders had set up. But there 
was no way in which a national party 
could face squarely the chief issue and 
survive as a national party. The South 
began to seek sectional political alli- 
ances, to become politically isolated, a 


tendency that was dangerous not only to 
the South but also to the nation. 

Here the book ends—thirteen years 
before the nation was plunged into a 
civil war from which the South has not 
yet recovered. 

There will certainly not be another 
civil war; and Professor Sydnor does 
not suggest any modern parallels. But 


one cannot read this scholarly case study 
in sectionalism without wondering how 
far history will repeat itself, and why 
men in the North and men in the South 
both will not learn the tragic lessons of 
the past. The race question is not yet 
settled and until it is, not only the 
South, but also the nation, will continue 
to suffer. 


They Said Something! 


Not Another Inn 


We do not need another Assembly 
Inn at Montreat.—J. R. McGREGOR, 
Aug. 16. 


The Real Question 


The real question is not whether we 
can afford the money; of course we can. 
The real question is one of the heart. 
Are we prepared to do what the (Re- 
Study) report shows we must do, unless 
we keep on as a misfit church—evan- 
gelize across social lines? Are we will- 
ing, and can we even be so filled with 
the Spirit that we shall be eager, to 
win for Christ people we have never 
thought would make ‘‘good Presbyte- 
rians” ?—K. J. FOREMAN, Aug. 23. 


Pastor vs. Promoter 


There is a consensus of opinion that 
so much of a pastor’s time and strength 
are consumed in promotional work that 
he cannot do justice to his obligations 
as a preacher and a pastor.—JOHN A. 
MACLEAN, Aug. 23. 


Race and Missions 


Thousands of Mexicans go to the 
States to do seasonal work under gov- 
ernment contract. I wonder how many 
of these return with a deep resentment, 
not only from discrimination, but also 
from aloofness and “better than thou” 
attitudes. If you are supporting 
missions are you at the same time mak- 
ing the taking of the gospel to those 
that desperately need it harder by the 
reputation you may be helping to main- 
tain or build up for the American mis- 
sionary that is your representative?— 
KATHERINE M. BASSETT, Aug. 30. 


Sin of Dull Meetings 


I know of no worse Presbyterian sin 
than to have a dull Presbytery meet- 
ing in these days of tremendous human 
need.— WILBUR LA ROE, JR., Aug. 30. 


Greatest Weakness 


I regret to say that the average Ses- 
sion meeting is dull and uninspiring. 
We have fallen into a routine which 
fails to include the bigger problems of 
the church, . . It is my earnest hope 
that we may have something like a 
revolutionary change in our Session 
meetings. I am convinced that 
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(Continued from last week) 


EDITORS’ NOTE—As we bring this 
annual review to a close we suspect thav 
it has run much too long. Yet, to select 
a small number of samples from the 
many worthwhile ideas expressed in 
this paper during the past year was not 
easy because of the richness of the 
choice. We feel what we hope is a par- 
donable pride that so many people with 
something vital to say used our columns 
for their messages. 


the greatest weakness in our church to- 
day is the ignorance of the average 
church member as to what our church is 
doing in America and across the world. 
—WILBUR LA ROE, JR., Aug. 30. 


Reformed? 


that our traditional 
churches have become crystallized and 
petrified in human manifestations of 
their tradition? Is it illegitimate to in- 
quire if we have not on this point, as 
on others, to learn again what it means 
to be really Reformed?—PIERRE 
MAURY, Aug. 30. 


Is it not 


Help for Candidates 


In the selection of ministerial candi- 


dates in addition to a physical 
examination which takes into account 
emitional elements in physical com- 


plaint, it would be helpful to have a 
psychiatric interview, an objective psy- 
chological test, and an interview with a 
clergyman with some understanding of 
the relationship of the deeper feelings 
to the professional religious adjust- 
ment.—International Conference on 
Mental Hygiene, Sept. 20. 


Grassroots Commitment 


Our coming together to form a World 
Council will be vain unless Christians 
and Christian congregations everywhere 
commit themselves to the Lord of the 
church in a new effort to seek together, 
where they live, to be his witnesses and 
servants among their neighbors.—Mes- 
sage of the World Council, Sept. 20. 


Calvin and Conservatism 


Extreme conservatism is not true Cal- 
vinism. It is being seen that John Cal- 


vin had a social emphasis that few have, 
even today. He put the gospel and the 
church in the midst of the political and 
social life of the Genevese as we would 
not dare attempt today. As a result 
of his theology, Calvin preached an ethic 
which sent his influence into every phase 
of social, economic and political life.— 
ANSLEY C. MOORE, Sept. 27. 


No True Parity 


Let’s quit fooling ourselves. We do 
not practice what we profess to believe 
about laymen sharing equally with min- 
isters in authority and work. Until we 
put the layman on a basis which is real- 
istically equal with the minister, the 
minister will continue to carry most of 
the load and wear himself out.—JOS. 
B. CLOWER, JR., Sept. 27. 


Need Adventurous Thinking 


It is high time that our church did 
a little adventurous thinking to break 
up this sterile pattern of having several 
thousand men preach weekly to several 
thousand other men and women who ac- 
cepted Christ as far back as fifty years 
ago.— JOHN F. ANDERSON, Jr. Oct. 
11. 


Holy Spirit and Amsterdam 


The fact that no such spectacular 
miracle [as at Pentecost] occurred [ai 
Amsterdam] does not necessarily mean 
that the Holy Spirit was not present. 
for the definitive Christian conception 
of the Holy Spirit is not that of Acts 
but of the Apostle Paul. And the 
authentic proof of the Spirit’s presence 
is not in flames of fire or ‘‘speaking with 
tongues” but in the “fruits of the 
Spirit’’ as Paul defines them: “love, 
joy, peace, meekness, self-control.’’— 
HENRY P. VAN DUSEN, Oct. 11. 


White Oligarchy 


America cannot be a white oligarchy 
in which the Negro is required to abide 
by rules which he has had no hand in 
formulating. From the days of the 
Revolution we have objected (for our- 
selves) to taxation without representa- 
tion, nor do we allow any one group 
within our society to arrogate to itself 
legislative, executive, and judicial func- 
tions. Where the colored man is con- 
cerned it is not fair for the white man 
alone to be law-maker, administrator. 
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sheriff, judge and jury.—Christian Re- 
lations Committee of the Synod of South 
Carolina, Oct. 11. 


Merry-Go-Round 


So many all-round people live lives 
like a merry-go-round, perfectly bal- 
anced—everything done with precision, 
dignity and according to social courtesy 
—just like a merry-go-round at a cir- 
cus. And if you know any music more 
monotonous than the tunes played at 
such a merry-go-round, I don’t. Such 
monotonous music illustrates a monot- 
onous life that refused to come to grips 
with living issues ——OSCR F. BLACK- 
WELDER, Oct. 11. 


Competition 


We might as well face the competi- 
tion which exists in South Carolina be- 
tween church institutions and other in- 
stitutions JOHN McSWEEN, Oct. 11. 


Bad Habits 


Most clergymen in practicing their 
ealling pick up such bad habits in pul- 
pit technique that after 10 or 15 years 
most of them stand in need of profes- 
sional help.— ROERT SCHOCK, Oct. 18. 


Losing Classes and Masses 


If Protestantism in America should 
lose on the one hand the genius and 
leadership of her more highly educated 
class, and on the other hand the en- 
thusiasm and strength of the great mass 
of our people, the things which have 
builded into our American culture in 
political, social, educational, and eco- 
nomic life, and which we hold in such 
high value, will be on their way out. 
Are they not indeed already in jeop- 
ardy?—B. R. LACY, Oct. 25. 


Calvin’s Social Concern 


Calvin was not only convinced that 
religion is the source of social respon- 
sibility, but he was also certain that 
any religion which did not issue forth 
in real deeds of social responsibility 
was false.—JOHN H. LEITH, Oct. 25. 


The Christian Cell 


The Christian Cell movement seems 
to have sprung up spontaneously in 
many different church quarters, and to 
exhibit the marks of a direct moving 
of the Holy Spirit. . . . It is, perhaps, 
the most effective instrument for evan- 
gelism under modern conditions.—The 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, Nov. 
2. 


Imbedded in the Past 


The danger we [preachers] need to 
guard against is that of imbedding our- 
selves in our own past. When we have 
so sunk ourselves in the past that our 
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new experiences seem all pale and un- 
impressive in comparison with those of 
the past, we shall have begun to lose 
our hold on our people.—JOS. CLARK 
DANA, Nov. 8 


Prelude to Worship 


“Lift up your heads, O ye gates... 
and the King of glory will come in.” 
This is symbolic language, of course, 
but the symbolism is most suggestive. 
If the doors of our churches are so low 
and narrow that they exclude men 
whom Christ would admit, can we ex- 
pect the Lord of the universe himself 
to enter? If we exclude men because 
of narrow conceptions of church polity, 
or of the sacraments, or of dogma; if 
we exclude men because of their class 
or because of their color, can we really 
expect to meet our Lord?—-ERNEST 
TRICE THOMPSON, Nov. 15. 


The Past and Progress 


Reverence for the past is right. To 
value our heritage and be loyal to it is 
a principle deep as life itself. But 
reverence for the past and loyalty to 
our heritage must point the way to pro- 
gress—not stand in the way of it.— 
MARION A. BOGGS, Nov. 22. 


Like Pearls on a String 


We must avoid the disgrace of erect- 
ing clusters of churches in prominent 
spots. We must avoid the practice of 
the past which has led us to follow rich 
populations, lining our avenues with 
magnificent church buildings which 
hang there like pearls on a string, while 
in slum and factory areas not one Prot- 
estant spire is seen in whole square 
miles.— JOHN R. EWERS, Nov. 29. 


Women and the Church 


The increasing prestige of women in 
this country has enlarged their contri- 
bution to the church, but today the ad- 
ministration of the church is the last 
barrier to women’s equal opportunity 
to serve the world.—NATALIE BLAN- 
TON, Dec. 6-13. 


Obey God or Men? 


Since the churches are under special 
obligation to obey God rather than man, 
they must go beyond the requirements 
of law and seek vigorously to realize 
these principles [of human _ rights] 
wherever they apply within their own 
fellowship; to support and encourage 
their members in conscientious endeavor 
to achieve these ends in the community 
and nation; and to seek solutions in the 
spirit of Christian reconciliation.—Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, Dec. 13. 


Empty Adults 


It is no disgrace to be empty when 
young; that is how all of us are born. 
But to be empty when old is worse, and 


more dangerous, for by that time the 
appetite may have been lost. An empty 
child will be busy filling up. An empty 
adult does not realize how hollow he is. 
—K. J. FOREMAN, Dec. 13. 


Reproach 


The dignity of man and the obliga- 
tion of Christian brotherhood are so 
clearly expressed in the Gospels that 
our own failure to live up to these pre- 
cepts is a reproach against us among 
non-Christian peoples. The churches 
cannot view this situation with uncon- 
cern.—Federal Council of Churches, 
Dec. 27. 
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EDITORIAL 


In the Day’s Work 


One emphasis in the current observ- 
ance of Church and Economic Life Week 
has a particular appeal to us. It is 
the suggestion that groups in a church 
sit down together under the influence of 
the New Testament and seek to test 
their economic relationships in its light. 
This should be a soul-searching and so- 
bering experience. It should help us 
see more clearly where our Christian 
witness really counts. 

Amsterdam last summer put it like 
this: 





The social influence of the church 
must come primarily from its influence 
upon its members through constant 
teaching and preaching of Christian 
truth in ways that illuminate the histori- 
cal conditions in which men live and the 
problems which they face. The church 
ean be most effective in society as it in- 
spires its members to ask in a new way 
what their Christian responsibility is 
whenever they vote or discharge the 
duties of public office, whenever they 
influence public opinion, whenever they 
make decisions as employers or as work- 
ers or in any other vocation to which 
they may be called. One of the most 
creative developments in the contempo- 


rary church is the practice of groups of 
Christians facing much the same prob- 
lems in their occupations to pray and 
take counsel together in order to find 
out what they should do as Christians. 


This Way to Sanity 


One congregation is not to be en- 
snared by the “bigger, the better’ psy- 
chology. Religious News Service reports 
that the members of the Hyattsville, 
Md., Seventh-Day Adventist church, with 
a building crowded to overflowing, will 
not enlarge their present facilities; they 
are not going to do anything in their 
church to accommodate all these people 
who want to join their fellowship. In- 
stead, they are going to build a new 
church for them and form a new congre- 
gation. 

‘Never put up a ‘big’ church,” says 
their pastor, “and don’t enlarge the one 
you have. When you get crowded, build 
another church in a nearby community 
and let your overflow members go 
there.” A big church, he says, tends to 
be cold and formal; in a small church 
all are kept busy. 

Sound judgment! Would that more 
leaders of congregations could be deliv- 
ered from their attraction to this ‘“‘big- 
ger, the better” policy, this competition 
in size and numbers. That this pastor’s 
policy is sound may possibly be indi- 
eated by the fact that the Seventh-Day 
Adventist church is one of the fastest- 
growing of our day. 


LeRoy Burney’s Service 

As LeRoy Burney takes the place on 
the Program of Progress staff recently 
vacated by Kerr Taylor, he will have 
the good wishes of all the church. His 
position as “coordinator” in the head- 
quarters office offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity for him to put his wide experi- 
ence and knowledge of the church to 
good use in this far-reaching program. 
Recent fruitful leadership in the Synod 
of South Carolina points to his effective 
service in this new post. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Dr. Marshall’s Prayers 


The Democratic Senators deserve con- 
gratulations upon their decision to re- 
tain the Rev. Peter Marshall as Senate 
chaplain, even though they were not al- 
together Christian in the manner of an- 
nouncing it. 

As Majority Leader Lucas put it, the 
Democrats ‘‘decided not to mix politics 
with religion as the Republicans did two 
years ago” when the incumbent chaplain 
was ousted and Dr. Marshall was in- 
stalled. 

That Presbyterian Dr. Marshall has 
succeeded almost in causing the trium- 
phant Democrats to cast malice from 
their hearts in this matter, is perhaps 
due to the fact that he is one of the most 
powerful supplicants of our times. 

Dr. Marshall’s short, pungent and 











pithy—and deeply reverent—supplica- 
tions are well calculated to stir his Sen- 
ate listeners. Consider a sentence from 
his invocation at the opening session 
Monday: ‘‘May they (the Senators) be 
aware of a mandate higher than that of 
the ballot box, a mandate from Thee 
to legislate wisely and well.” 

The Senate chaplain has mastered the 
art of public prayer, which, as the Man- 
chester Guardian recently remarked, is 
a most difficult one. Because-of the sa- 
cred nature of such addresses, their form 
and content usually escape criticism and 
therefore all too many public supplica- 
tions are wafted above with slight edit- 
ing. 

The Guardian recounts the story of 
the young preacher in the North of Eng- 
land, whose petition was reminding the 
Almighty that He’ was omnipotent and 
omniscient, eternal and infinite, when a 
devout old saint in the front, after wait- 
ing patiently for a time, interrupted 
with: “Eh, lad! He knaws He’s all that. 
Ask Him for summat!” 

In simple language, with a keen 
awareness of the needs of the legislators 
to whom he ministers, the Rev. Dr. Mar- 
shall usually asks the Lord for “sum- 
mat,” and in doing so manages to re- 
mind the men of the Senate of true and 
lasting values.—Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch. (See also p. 16.) 


Pitfalls in Federal Aid 


Federal aid to education is badly 
needed for several reasons, which will 
come before the 81st Congress for con- 
sideration. The increased mobility of 
our population makes the educational 
standards of each state of concern to 
all. During the war nearly 8,000,000 
people moved to new locations across 
state lines, and since the conflict almost 
as many more have shifted their homes. 
Since the poorer states have a dispro- 
portionately large number of children, 
it is of interest to other states, in which 
many of these children will reside in the 
future, to see that they get a good edu- 
eation. In the beginning, federal aid 
will benefit the poorer states—which 
means those in the South—more than it 
will the others, but in the end all will 
be helped. This points up one of the 
pitfalls which federal aid must avoid. 
Part of the reason why the quality of 
education offered by southern states is 
comparatively low lies in racial segre- 
gation, which forces them to maintain 
two school systems. Federal aid can 
avoid strengthening segregation. For 
example, if the regional professional 
schools which the southern governors 
are trying to set up for Negroes are 
opened to whites, the quality of educa- 
tion they offer will defeat the segre- 
gationists by attracting students of all 
races. The second pitfall is sectarian- 
ism. Federal aid to be constitutional 
must be withheld from church schools, 
even if state laws permit the diversion 
of public funds to sectarian training.— 
The Christian Century. 
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STAINED GLASS CURTAIN 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“IT didn’t mean, of course, that you 
were to have no contact at all with the 
immoral of this world . . .for that would 
mean going out of the world alto- 


gether!’—I Corinthians 5:10 (J. B. 
Phillip’s translation). 
OOD-BYE,” said the Preacher. 


(He was on his way to be a pro- 

fessor in a theological seminary.) 
“T shall miss you; there aren’t too many 
people like you that I can whet my mind 
on.” 

“T shall miss you too,” said the Pro- 
fessor. ‘‘What good fights we have had! 
But what I most regret about this, for 
you, is that stained glass curtain. Once 
behind it, you will never know what 
life is like again.”’ 

“You are a poor one to talk,” said 
the Preacher. (It had long been argued 
between the two, which was the more 
remote from normal life, the church or 
the campus.) ‘The minister has to 
meet more different sorts of people, he 
has to advise in more different kinds of 
problems, than any college professor 
that ever lived. You are an academic 
innocent and always will be.” 

“Not any more,” grinned the Pro- 
fessor. ‘‘From now on you are the in- 
nocent. You might as well be going 
to San Quentin for all the contact you 
will have with normal human beings... 
Not that I mean the Seminary is a p—”’ 

“Oh, I don’t mind, ’’said the Preacher. 
“Tt really ought to be a better peniten- 
tiary than any San Quentin or Sing Sing. 
I’d expect to find more penitence there, 
at any rate.’”’ 


UT THINK of it.” said the Pro- 
fessor. “I’ve never been behind 
the stained glass curtain and of 

course I never shall be. But I can 
imagine ... and now that you are about 
to vanish, it makes me wonder how in 
the world any preacher with a “‘stand- 
ard’? education can come out anywhere 
near normal. Take a boy out of this 
world, put him on a campus, extend his 
adolescence through his college years; 
then stick him behind that stained glass 
curtain, along with other young monas- 
tics, and let him be taught not by ordi- 
nary Rotarians like me—for out of the 
classroom most of us act just like hu- 
man beings—let the young theologue be 
taught by men who themselves have 
not peeped around that curtain for 
many a year... . No wonder the church 
is afflicted with preachers who not only 
don’t know what’s the score, but ‘can’t 
even, talk to us except in a kind of 
academic-ecclesiastical gobbledegook.”’ 
“Oh.come,”’ said the Preacher. ‘I’ve 
done time behind the curtain, as you 
call it, in my student days. I’ve seen 
this Gothic Alcatraz from the inside as 
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you haven’t. It isn’t so bad as all that. 
In the first place, I doubt whether the 
average graduate of an average college 
(and I don’t mean the refuges for the 
sons of the very rich) has been “out 
of this world” very much. Your own 
students here seem to spend pretty long 
week-ends somewhere else besides in 
these ivied halls. Then you’d be sur- 
prised at the number of seminary stu- 
dents nowadays who are married, even 
with children. They aren’t the excep- 
tion, they seem to be almost the ma- 
jority. Their wives can tell them what’s 
going on, even if they don’t know them- 
selves. Furthermore, the _ students 
don’t stay behind that stained glass cur- 
tain seven days a week as they used to 
do. The trend nowadays is to require 
all students to have a good deal of prac- 
tical experience, while their studies are 
going on. Theological education today 
isn’t the sort of monastic affair it used 
to be. It is more like on-the-job train- 
ing, not unlike medical education.”’ 
HOPE you’re right,” the Professor 
answered. ‘“‘But still there’s your 
problem. You won’t have a church 
any more, if you ever preach you will be 
a hit-and-runner like Bishops and Sec- 
retaries. All you’ll ever see of the world 
is what you can see from a Pullman or 
across a pulpit. And that isn’t much.” 

“Well,’’ the Preacher smiled, ‘‘what 
would you do? Somebody’s got to go 
there and teach. You wouldn’t advise 
the church to tear down its seminaries, 
would you now?” 

“No, I suppose not. But you’ll have 
to work a great deal harder to stay hu- 
man than you have even in the pastor- 
ate. All I ask of you is, don’t stay be- 
hind that stained glass curtain all the 
time. Read the newspapers, go to a 
movie now and then, join a civic club, 
see some football games, listen to the 
Hit Parade, get into the PTA or the 
chess club—anything to make the ac- 
quaintance of some ordinary sinners.”’ 

“But when do you think I’m going 
to study? You surely aren’t recom- 
mending that candidates for the minis- 
try be taught by newspaper-reading, 
radio-listening baseball fans? You’re 
as good as saying that the more worldly 
I am, the better influence I shall have 
on young preachers. I don’t believe it.”’ 


Professor. ‘‘That is not what I 

mean. 
Bible better than I do, but I seem to re- 
call three seminaries, at least you could 
call them that, training men for the 
ministry, operating in Palestine in the 
first century A. D. One was run by 
John the Baptist, one by Jesus and one 
by Paul. One was in a lovely secluded 


TY prote not the point,’’ insisted the 


spot, down by the Jordan, a sort of 
perpetual ‘retreat’; one did business 
mostly on Main Street where the crowds 





Benevolences Show Good Gains 


Benevolences received by the agencies 
of the church during nine months of the 
church year are reported as follows: 

Negro Work (Atlanta)—$56,519; in- 
crease, $27,665. 

Radio (Atlanta)—-$28,213; increase, 
$9,437. 

Assembly’s Training School (Rich- 
mond), $39,233; increase over last year, 
$13,229. 

Religious Education and Publication 
(Richmond), $170,195; increase, 
$7,923. 

Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief (Louisville), $175,987; increase, 
$47,357. 

Home Missions (Atlanta), $401,441; 
increase, $35,296. 

Foreign Missions (Nashville) $638,- 
170; increase, $27,744. Program of 
Progress for Foreign Missions, $187,405. 


US Moderator’s Itinerary 

The itinerary of the Presbyterian, 
US, Assembly’s Moderator, C. Darby 
Fulton, from now until the meeting of 
the General Assembly next May is as 
follows: 
January 

15. Red Jacket, W. Va. 

16. Williamson, W. Va. 

17. Bluefield, W. Va. 

19-20. Charleston, W. Va. 

23. Savannah, Ga. 

30. Atlanta, Ga. 

31. Memphis, Tenn. 


February 
3. Atlanta, Ga. 
12. Athens, Ga. 
13. Wilson, N. C. 
20. Houston, Texas. 
22. West Monroe, La. 
27. Ft. Worth, Texas, 
28. Abilene, Texas. 


March 

6-7. Alexandria, Va., Washington, D. C. 
~ 138. Huntsville, Ala. 

18. Richmond, Va. (UTS). 

20. Spartanburg, S. C. 


April 
3-4. Fulton, Mo. 
10. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
19-23. South Carolina Presbyterials. 
24. Wilmington, N. C. 


May 
5. Richmond, Va. (ATS). 
8. Chester, S, C. 
15. Rock Hill, S. C. 
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were; and one was mostly by corre- 
spondence. But the faculty all had this 
in common: they didn’t live behind 
stained glass. They knew what plain 
human beings were like, they knew be- 
cause they lived with them every day. 
In fact, I don’t recall that any of them 
played around with the ‘clergy’ very 
often. Yet you couldn’t accuse any of 
them of being ‘worldly,’ though I be- 
lieve they did make some such remark 
about Jesus. 

‘What I mean to say,” he went on 


“is, If you must live and work behind 
that stained glass curtain, at least break 
open a crack in it somewhere. Look 
out through it; take your boys and 
make them look. Out here on the street 
is where most of us live—professors, 
pork butchers, peddlers or what not. 
And out on the street is where your ex- 
students will have to do their real work 
as ministers. We have to live somehow 
in snow and smog and sun; and we can’t 
well be led by men who can see only 
in a dim religious light.”’ 
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Eleven O’Clock or Nothing 


By CLIFFORD G. POLLOCK* 


N HIS RECENT and helpful book, 
Toward A More Efficient Church, 
William H. Leach writes: 

“In more churches the problem is 
what to do with overflow congregations. 
It is hardly economical to build addi- 
tional space for Easter congregations. 
So here the duplicate service is probably 
the answer. Have one morning service 
at 9 o’clock and the other at 10:45. 
Roman Catholic churches have success- 
fully practiced multiple services for 
years. Many Protestant churches are 
now adopting the plan. There is much 
to commend it.” 


*Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
USA, Morrisville, Pa. This article ap- 
peared first in Monday Morning. 








The Synod of North Carolina, meet- 
ing in Montreat, September 8, 1948, 
passed the following: “That Synod 
recommend to churches and individuals 
the Presbyterian Junior College in its 
effort to secure $50,000 to aid in its 
repair and building program.” 

Your gifts may be counted as a con- 
tribution under income tax regulations. 
Help build the Kingdom of God through 
Christian Education. 


Presbyterian Junior College 
Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 








Indeed, there is much to commend it, 
much more than meets the naked eye 
or the unthinking mind. Just how many 
Protestant churches have multiple serv- 
ices I am in no position to say. How- 
ever, I do know of one church which has 
successful multiple services and it is 
about this church—the church which I 
serve—that I am writing. In view of 
the fact that the practice of multiple 
services has worked out so successfully 
with us, I am submitting the story of 
our experience especially for the bene- 
fit of those who are now debating 
whether to introduce such a system. 

A few pastors whose churches have 
had a longer record than ours might 
be able to provide more information 
about this matter than I can, but none 
can be more enthusiastic about the mul- 
tiple system than I. 

Why do we have two services? What 
caused us to institute multiple or dual 
worship? Let me begin with a bit of 
history. 

Our church has 638 active members. 
The sanctuary of the church is small, 
seating only 200. If we were getting 
only a third (which [| believe is about 
average), of our membership for Sun- 
day worship, there would be no prob- 
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lem. Eleven o’clock would be the regu- 
lar hour, and, except for Easter, Christ- 
mas, or Communion, there would be lit- 
tle or no need of our further thought or 
concern over providing for the congre- 
gations. But for the past several years 
we have consistently drawn from 42 to 
46 per cent of our congregation for 
morning worship. Obviously, the at- 
tendance have been too large for one 
service in our small sanctuary. 

What to do? The session began seri- 
ously considering this matter during the 
winter of 1946-1947, and just following 
Easter 1947, decided to try two morn- 
ing services (except during the minis- 
ter’s vacation in August), beginning Oc- 
tober 12, 1947, the Sunday following 
World Wide Communion. 

The plan has proved highly success- 
ful. The first service is held at 9 o’clock 
and is about 50 to 55 minutes in length. 
It is identical with the 11 o’clock serv- 
ice, except that in the early service we 
do not use a full choir, substituting in- 
stead a soloist, or a duet, or a quartet. 

Now what general observations are 
to be made? 


Gives Community Choice of Services 


In the first place, the system has given 
the congregation and the community 
a choice of services to attend. One per- 
son wants to visit a relative. Another 
wants to get started on atrip. Yet an- 
other expects company for the day, and 
wishes to be in the house when the com- 
pany arrives. Now all these people also 
want to go to church. They don’t want 
to miss. The early service affords them 
the opportunity which they really very 
much desire. Said one of my members 
to me recently: “When I travel in the 
company of my Catholic friends, I am 
impressed that in any town of consider- 
able size the local Catholic church has 
a long schedule of masses beginning 
early in the morning and continuing at 
least until noon. With us Protestants 
there is either the 11 A. M. service or 
none. Why should this be?’ 

In the second place, the multiple sys- 
tem affords the members of families who 
are unable to attend as a family unit, 
an opportunity nevertheless to attend 
church. We encourage family worship, 
of course, but it is not always possible 
for every family to worship as a unit. 
The care of small children in the fam- 
ily, sickness, and a host of other legiti- 
mate reasons make it impossible for 
many families to attend church at all, 
if there is but one service available to 
them. Only through the dual system 
can some families keep up regular at- 
tendance. I think of one family com- 
posed of the father and mother, a small 
child, and the child’s maternal grand- 
mother. The dual services makes it pos- 
sible for them never to miss. This is 
but one of a number of such situations 
in which the dual services meet a great 
need, 
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7 In the third place, the dual system WR PRESBYTERIANS standing pastor. In addition to his own 
-_ has increased attendance. A church with ministry, the pastorates of his two sons, 
gus dual worship deprives its members of By Arthur V. Boand William, Jr., and Robert McFerran, are 
doen the use of obsolete excuses for not com- adding prestige to the reputation of the 
-re- 
‘ ing to church. Our average attendance Crowe clan. One sermon preached by 
ate now is about 53 per cent of the congre- Father and Two Sons Mac Crowe in the writer’s pulpit during 
| to gation. The average number of people Among the nearly two thousand min- the days when Mac was in the chaplaincy 
for in attendance at services in November, jicters in the several branches of the 2nd stationed in San Antonio has never | 
hor 1948 (both services), was 341. At presbyterian Church in all of its ee forgotten, and is spoken of by 
ne either service conditions are comfort- ranches whom I know personally, there members of the congregation to this day. | 
; able, and our people can attend without is no one I admire more than Dr Wil- And the distinguished pastorate of Wil- | 
eri- é a : 
the fear of being jammed in. liam Crowe of the First Church of Talla- liam, Jr., in the great First church of | 
me dega, Ala. It was during his 18-year Wilmington, N. C., adds new lustre to 
ano Already I hear some brother saying, pastorate at the Westminster Church, the family name as it enriches the King- 
“ “We can’t fill our church for one serv- st. Louis, Mo., that I came to know him 4%°™ of God. 
Oc- ice let alone try two services.”’ best, and I was a member of the Assem- Yet back of the ministry of Dr. Wil- 
ing bly that elected him its moderator in iam Crowe and those of his two sons 
You say your sanctuary is large and 1932. Never shall I forget the thrill 1 WS that of another William Crowe, who 
-_ your congregation small. Even so,I am _ experienced when Dr. Crowe resigned WS licensed and ordained by Eben Pres- 
sa inclined to answer many of you: Why his pastorate in St, Louis to accept the ytery in Ohio, and inte served in the 
th not try two services? Call the first serv- call of the Talladega Church that his USA church from 1865-’72. He and his 
oa ice a chapel service, or what you will. son, William Crowe, Jr., was leaving Church were received into the Synod of 
“a It might surprise you what can be done. to accept the call to the First Church of Kentucky, US, in 1872, and from that 
pat I am firmly convinced that most Prot- Bluefield, W. Va. With his great pas- time on the ministry of this distin- 
et. estant churches are missing the boat by toral heart, the father was wise enough guished family has been within the 
ase saying in effect, 11 o’clock or nothing. to know that his heart could not stand bounds of the Southern Assembly. I do 
(Yes, some of you have a Sunday eve- the strain of a large city pastorate with not know why the Paint Lick Church of 
ning service—so do we, plus a Bible jl the calling that it entailed, and gra- Kentucky and its pastor decided to 
Hour on Wednesday, but I am thinking cjously he accepted a call to the church transfer to the US Assembly, but 1 
- now in terms of morning only.) It means’ that his son was leaving. To date, he rather imagine it had its rootage in the 
also a great opportunity for building the has given eleven years of wonderful min- unhappy experiences of the reconstruc- 
— Kingdom of God and presenting the jstry to the Alabama church, and his’. tion days following the War Between 
ity claims of our Lord Jesus Christ. people are justly proud of their out- the States, which all may well forget. 
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Gifts That Live 
After You 


IN YOUR WILL—Your will is the last message you will 
give to the world. By including a bequest to Foreign 
Missions, this message can be made one of love for all 


mankind. 
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PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


Joan of Arc 


By now, as you doubtless have ob- 
served, all the superlatives from the mo- 
tion picture industry’s well-stocked 
reservoirs have been freely drafted to 
describe RKO’s production of ‘Joan of 
Ave” 


And, for the first time in years of sub- 
jection to Hollywood’s phraseological ex- 
travagance, I feel there has been no 
overstatement! In this monumental por- 
trayal of the Maid of Orleans by the 
gifted Ingrid Bergman, I feel we have 
by all the tests, the picture of any month 
in which it is released. 





It will stand alone, in any year, as a 
work of art in its field and as a master- 
piece of great acting. A major contri- 
bution to our time, Miss Bergman’s Joan 
is a masterpiece because, in my opin- 
ion, it is fundamentally the flaming 
triumph of an unconquerable faith. 


The presentation is episodic. Joan is 
shown at the beginning as a guileless 
and other-worldly spirit, zealous with 
patriotism and driven by religious fer- 
vor. Humble, honest, searching, she un- 
dergoes transformation from timid maid 
to dynamic leader of the Dauphin’s army 
in a manner rapid but convincing. She is 
commanding when necessary, inspiring 
at moments of uncertainty, a virtuous 
rebuke to the profligate Dauphin (Jose 
Ferrer) a chaste girl in the armed camp 
of rough men—and always a daughter 
of France who calls forth the best in 
those who follow her. At the trial she 
is her own keen defender but no match 
for the vindictive Bishop Cauchon 
(played with great skill by Frank Sul- 
livan). 

As a Protestant, this reviewer finds 
the distinction subtly but successfully 
made between venal churchmen of 
Joan’s time and the Church Universal, 
which includes all of us. Certainly this 
drama sets the impression that Joan’s 
martyrdom entitles her to sainthood. But 
the fact that, nearly five centuries be- 
fore she was canonized, bishops, inquisi- 
tors and clerics assembled in formal 
court and condemned her to be burned 
at the stake as a heretic will never be 
forgotten by those who see the picture. 

Historically, the account is true in 
general outline, though slanted to save 
the Roman Catholic Church as much em- 
barrassment as possible. It is hard on 
certain aspects of British history, but 
this too is history! 

But whatever your judgment upon the 
picture’s inner message, I think you will 
agree that it is a production as dra- 
matically and emotionally powerful as 
it is technically excellent. For me, it 
was a moving experience beyond tears. 


For Adults and Young People. 


DANIEL A. POLING. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Jesus and the Preparatory Ministry of John 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JANUARY 23, 1949 


Matthew 3:1-17 


(Scripture quotations are from the 
Revised Standard Version.) 

“Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand.” 

This was the proclamation with which 
the Christian movement began. It came 
first from the lips of John the Bap- 
tist, and then, with different emphasis, 
from the lips of Jesus. 

Who was John, and how was his mes- 
sage related to that of Jesus? 


I. Who John Was 


Luke tells us that John was the son 
of Zacharias, a priest, and Elizabeth his 
wife, who was a kinswoman of Mary, 
the mother of Jesus (Lk. 1:5-25; 2: 
57-80). It appears that John had retired 
early into the wilderness country of 
Judea and had lived the life of a re- 
ligious ascetic. Matthew tells us that he 
“wore a garment of camel’s hair, and 
a leather girdle around his waist; and 
his food was locusts and wild honey.” 
The coarse tunic, a rough cloth woven 
of camel’s hair, was the sort of gar- 
ment worn by the prophets of an older 
day (Zechariah 13:4) and in particu- 
lar by Elijah (II Kings 1:8). It was worn 
by John, presumably, because it was 
economical and durable. A garment of 
camel’s hair would not be particularly 
comfortable (cf. Mt. 11:8), but it would 
shed water and wear almost indefinitely. 
The girdle, which was needed to keep 
the loose robe together for toil or rapid 
movement, was not a gay sash or a 
studded belt, but one made of skin, ike 
the girdle of untanned leather, still 
worn by the Bedouin, the poor laborer 
and the dervish. The food mentioned 
is that of the desert. Locusts, which do 
not appeal to us as appetizing, are still 
eaten, prepared in various ways, by peo- 
ples in the East and in the Philippines, 
for example. 

The rough dress, the rough food, 
taken together, represent the spirit of 
the man, his contempt of ease and lux- 
ury, his revolt against a sinful genera- 
tion, everything which caused him to 
dwell apart from men and to condemn 
their manners and way of life. It might 
also remind the people of the prophets 
of old, especially Elijah, who was popu- 
larly expected to return to usher in the 
Messianic reign. 

And this brings us to the real signifi- 
cance of John, as seen by our four evan- 
gelists. “This is he,’ says Matthew, 
“who was spoken of by the prophet 
Isaiah when he said, “The voice of one 
crying in the wilderness: Prepare the 
way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight.””’ Isaiah meant this passage to 


refer to Israel’s return from captivity. 
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It proclaimed the glad news of that de- 
liverance and gave the call to have all 
things ready for Jehovah when he 
brought his people out of exile through 
the desert to their own land. But the 
Kingdom of God was to have its com- 
plete realization in the Messianic King- 
dom. So the past national deliverance 
was taken to point forward to the 
greater Messianic deliverance and to the 
Forerunner’s summons to the Jews as 
a spiritual preparation for it. Matthew’s 
use of the passage indicates clearly 
enough that John actually did prepare 
the way for the ministry of Jesus. To 
understand how this came about we ob- 
serve 
Il. What John Did 

1. He Proclaimed the Coming King- 
dom. When Jesus was thirty years of 
age and a carpenter working at his 
bench in the little village of Nazareth, 
John, who was only a few months older, 
began to proclaim the approaching ad- 
vent of the glorious kingdom foretold 
by the prophets. 

This was a welcome announcement, 
for pious and patriotic Jews all looked 
forward to the coming of the Kingdom. 
They understood it to be the everlast- 
ing kingdom which God had promised 
to David (II Samuel 7:12-17), a king- 
dom of righteousness, prosperity and 
peace (cf. Psalm 72), and a universal 
kingdom (Ps. 72:8), in addition to the 
immediate desideratum, deliverance 
from the power of Rome. 

There was great uncertainty however 
as to the way in which the kingdom 
should be established. Many felt that 
God would raise up a deliverer (the Mes- 
siah), who would overthrow the power 
of Rome by military force, and set up a 
world kingdom, with Jerusalem as its 
capital and the Jews as the favored peo- 
ple. This was the view of the Zealots, 
who were armed and prepared to strike 
when the moment came. Others felt that 
God himself would appear in judgment 
and through a divine catastrophe or in- 
tervention destroy his enemies (the Ro- 
mans) and restore the Kingdom to 
Israel. 

John, it appears, shared this latter 
view, but with a significant difference. 
For one thing he was convinced that the 
time had actually come, that the King- 
dom would appear now at any moment; 
again, in line with the ancient prophets, 
he was sure that God’s judgment would 
fall not only upon the Gentiles (the 
view of the recognized religious leaders) 
but also upon the morally unprepared 
in Israel. The Messiah would appear 
first as the Judge of his own people, 
purging the righteous from the unright- 


eous. “In other words, and this is im- 
portant, John was more concerned with 
moral and religious goodness than he 
was with the bare fact of membership 
in the Hebrew community. Salvation 
was not attained by virtue of the fact 
that one was a Jew, but only as a con- 
sequence of the righteous character of 
the individual.” (E. G. Bewkes.) This 
was a revolutionary concept, and marks 
John as a genuine prophet. It enables 
us to understand why he made such an 
impact on Jesus, though the latter went 
far beyond him. 

So it happened that John came into 
the barren wilderness country of South- 
ern Judea, preaching, “Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” The 
Kingdom of heaven and the Kingdom of 
God, as we have seen, are synonomous 
terms. Orthodox Jews were chary of 
using the divine name. Matthew, writ- 
ing for Christian Jews, often uses the 
phrase, “Kingdom of Heaven,’’ where 
the other writers say, “Kingdom of 
God.” 

To repent means not only to be sorry 
for one’s failure and sin, but also to 
change one’s mind, to change one’s pur- 
pose, to change one’s way of living, to 
turn from the world and to allow God to 
take control of one’s life. Luke tells us 
that the people asked specifically, What 
does repentance mean for us? John re- 
plied that those who had two coats must 
share with those who had none, that 
those who had more food than was ne- 
cessary must go and do likewise, and 
that the privileged (publicans and sol- 
diers) must not exploit and take ad- 
vantage of the underprivileged. 

“It is no marvel,’ declares David 
Smith, ‘“‘that his appearance created a 
mighty stir. The scene of his preach- 
ing was fitly chosen, since Bethabara 
was the ford of the Jordan, and much 
frequented by travelers betwixt Galilee 
and Jerusalem by the eastern route 
through Perea. They would carry the 
tidings abroad, and an.eager multitude 
quickly gathered from Jerusalem, some 
twenty miles distant, from the whole 
province of Judea, and then from the 
country northward on either side of the 
Jordan.”’ His proclamation of the im- 
mediate advent of the Kingdom, chiming 
as it did with the universal expectation, 
met with ready acceptance, and great 
numbers were baptized by John in the 
river Jordan, confessing their sins. 

This is the earliest reference we have 
to the rite of baptism. No one thinks 
however that it was invented by John. 
It grew out of the various washings re- 
quired by the Mosaic Law for those who 
were ceremonially unclean, and received 
an impetus, no doubt, from the predic- 
tions of the prophets, for example, 
Isaiah 1:16 and Ezekiel 36:25: “Wash 
you, make you clean, [ will sprinkle 
clean water upon you and you shall be 
clean.’””’ We know that somewhat later 
the Jews were accustomed to baptize 
proselytes to the Jewish faith, as a sym- 
bol of their purification. It is almost 
certain that this was the custom in 
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John’s day. John’s great innovation was 
not baptism, but the baptism of Jews, 
his insistence that they too must be 
cleansed before they could hope to en- 
joy the blessings of the coming kingdom. 
Whether John baptized by sprinkling or 
by immersion is disputed and uncertain. 
The Bible attaches no importance to 
the exact form, and neither do we. Pres- 
byterians are sometimes led by Baptist 
insistence on immersion as the only form 
of baptism to argue that sprinkling or 
pouring is the Scriptural mode. But our 
historic position is that the particular 
form is a matter of indifference. 


2. He Proclaimed the Coming Mes- 
siah. Among those attracted by the 
preaching of John were a number of 
Pharisees and Sadducees. The former 
were the recognized religious leaders of 
the nation, legalists, who conformed 
strictly to the law in all of its intricate 
commands, zealots in their observance 
of all the religious rites and ceremonies 


- that were attached to Judaism, and se- 


vere critics of all those who did not con- 
form just as they did. The Sadducees 
on the other hand were the priestly aris- 
tocrats, the social, economic and politi- 
cal rulers of the nation, men who had 
compromised their principles in order 
that they might retain their power and 
privileges under the Romans. They were 
interested in the Temple worship, which 
fell to their care, chiefly because of its 
lucrative income, 


As we read on, it becomes clear that 
these Pharisees and Sadducees who came 
for baptism were not sincere, or, if so, 
that they were only a small minority 
(see, for example, 21:24-26). That ex- 
plains the severity of John’s language: 
“You brood of vipers! Who warned you 
to flee from the wrath to come?” Much 
of the prophet’s imagery, says G. A. 
Smith, was ‘‘a reminiscence of his life 
in the wilderness, where throughout the 
summer, prairie and forest fires are not 
uncommon. The brass and thistle of 
the desert will blaze for miles, driving 
the scorpions and vipers from their 
holes. Then, charging his hearers to 
repent, John assailed the vain confidence 
which lulled the Jews in those days into 
a fatal security, and which our Lord 
and Paul afterwards exposed: ‘Do not 
presume to say to yourselves, ‘““We have 
Abraham as our father,” for I tell you, 
God is able from these stones to raise up 
children to Abraham.’”’ In other words, 
“You were not irrevocably chosen; you 
were given an opportunity to do God’s 
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bidding. But God can turn to other na- 
tions, even Gentiles, or bring new na- 
tions into being and work his purposes 
through them, rather than you.” 

In this connection comes the first in- 
timation of the coming of One greater 
than John: “I baptize you with water for 
repentance, but he who is coming after 
me is mightier than I, whose sandals I 
am not worthy to carry; he will baptize 
you with the Holy Spirit and with fire.” 
First, with the Holy Spirit. In other 
words, He will give you not only the 
outward sign of holiness, but also the 
inward power, whereby it may be real- 
ized. God’s power, the Holy Spirit, God 
himself working in you. He shall also 
baptize you with fire. Those who are 


not quickened by the Spirit will be de-~ 


stroyed by God’s fiery judgment. His 
fan is in his hand. He will thoroughly 
cleanse His threshing floor. He will 
gather his wheat into the garner, but 
the chaff he will burn with unquench- 
able fire. 

Here again John uses a familiar fig- 
ure. Wheat was threshed on the hilltop 
or on the threshing floor, there remained 
on the ground a mixed mass of chaff 
and wheat. The farmer brought his 
winnowing fan, a kind of broad shovel 
or basket, and tossed masses into the 
air. The light chaff was blown away by 
the wind, while the heavier grain fell 
back to the ground. So the coming judg- 
ment will apportion to each class its in- 
evitable fate. 

What are the elements of permanent 
value in John’s message? (1) The need 
of penitence. We cannot enter into the 
Kingdom, share in its blessings, or take 
part in its establishment, unless we re- 
pent of our sins and consecrate ourselves 
to his will. God’s judgment will fall 
ultimately upon every guilty individual, 
and upon every guilty nation, not only 
Russia, but also America, in so far as 
it has departed from his way. God is 
not irrevocably committed to America or 
to Western civilization. If they fail, he 
will still carry out his purposes, but 
through other means. Penitence means, 
among other things, that those who have 
will share with those who lack, that 
those who are strong will not take ad- 
vantage of the weak. (2) The need of 
power. If individuals are to be reborn, 
if civilization is to recover from its fatal 
malady, we need something more than 
the baptism of water, something more 
than good resolutions, something more 
than any superficial remedy; we need 
the baptism of the Holy Spirit. That is 
the great gift of the Christian religion, 
not a code of ethics, or a system of 
philosophy. Christianity does contain a 
code of ethics, the highest that the world 
has ever known; and it does contain a 
system of philosophy, the only one which 
gives a man much help as he faces the 
great problems of life and death; but 
the great gift of the Christian religion 
is moral and spiritual power, which 
comes through faith in Jesus Christ. 

3. He Baptized Jesus as the Christ. 
Among those attracted by the preaching 


of John and baptized by him in the Jor- 
dan was Jesus. He came, however, with 
no repentance in his heart, no confes- 
sion on his lips. John, who was Jesug’ 
cousin, and already aware of his moral 
ascendency, said, “I need to be baptized 
by you, and do you now come to me?” 
But Jesus answered him, ‘‘Let it be so 
now; for thus it is fitting for us to ful- 
fill all righteousness.” What did he 
mean? Why did he, the sinless one, 
insist that he be baptized? 


No one can fully say. But it may 
help us to note that repentance, of which 
baptism was the symbol, meant not only 
a turning away from sin but a turning 
unto God. Thus publicly did Jesus en- 
dorse the movement of John and take 
his stand upon the side of God; it was 
his acceptance of the mission to which 
God had summoned him. But there was 
more. Jesus had to identify himself 
either with the self-righteous, who did 
not respond to John’s message, or with 
the penitent who confessed their sins. 
Faced with this alternative he chose the 
latter. As M. K. W. Heicher has writ- 
ten in ‘‘Meditations for Days and Sea- 
sons’”’ (Harper and Brothers): 

“There was no need of Jesus being 
baptized as a symbol of repentance and 
cleansing from sin. He was practicing 
the art of belonging. He desired to en- 
ter into the company of those who had 
such need. 

‘“‘He belongs to all those who work 
with their hands. Was he not a car- 
penter? 

“He belongs to all those who grow 
tired and hungry and thirsty. ‘I thirst’ 


is word from the cross, 
- elongs to the great company of 
those w ave lost their loved ones for 


awhile. He wept at the tomb of Laza- 
rus. 

“He belongs to us in our sinfulness, 
not that he was a sinner, but he stooped 
down and took our sin upon himself, and 
by that he belongs to us and we belong 
to him.” 

Luke tells us that Jesus went into the 
water praying. As he came out he saw 
the heavens rent asunder and the Spirit 
as a dove descending upon him, and 
heard a voice saying, “This is my be- 
loved Son, with whom [I am _ well 
pleased. 

The heavens rent asunder and the 
dove represent a vision seen apparently 
only by Jesus himself, perhaps also by 
John. The descent of the Spirit however 
was a real event. It was not merely a 
sign that here was a person endued with 
the Spirit, but a new power preparing 
him for his new work. Matthew has 
just indicated that the real baptism, of 
which that in the water is only the sign, 
is a baptism of the Holy Spirit. Here 
he points out that Jesus’ active ministry 
began with the descent of the Holy 
Spirit, that his was a Spirit-filled life. 

The words, “This is my beloved Son,” 
were a divine testimony to the unique 
or Messianic Sonship of Jesus. Some 
think that Jesus here for the first time 
became conscious of the fact that he was 
the Messiah, divinely appointed to usher 
in the Kingdom; others that the words 
were a call to him to begin his Messianic 
work. It was the latter certainly, per- 
haps the former as well. At some time 
or another it had to dawn upon Jesus’ 
consciousness that he was the unique 
Son of God. That consciousness may 
have come to Jesus earlier (cf. Lk. 2:48- 
49), it may have come here. Hereaf- 
ter certainly there could be no doubt in 
his mind. ‘‘He was to be the Messiah— 
he was the Messiah, and had to bear 
upon himself the salvation, first of his 
own people, then of all the sinful human 
race” (Robinson). 
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BOOK NOTES 


GENERAL EVANGELINE BOOTH 
OF THE SALVATION ARMY. By P. W. 
Wilson. Scribner's, New York. 1948. 
264 pages. $3.50. 

This book is more than a life of Evan- 
geline Booth. It is an intimate, reveal- 
ing, inspiring (and a bit disillusioning) 
history of the Salvation Army. Natur- 
ally, it is concerned mostly with the life 
work of the Booths beginning with the 
founder, General William Booth and 
taking up each one in detail but not in 
order, either logical or chronological. 
Indeed, the reader almost gets lost as 
the author seizes upon incidents that are 
important and interesting and dramati- 
cally sets them forth while the reader 
catches his breath in jumping from con- 
tinent to continent, and from one period 
of time to another. P. W. Wilson is a 
great writer and he pictures his heroine 
as a great servant of God and leader of 
men, He believes in the Salvation 
Army, its past history, its present use- 
fulness, and its future work. At the 
same time, being a historian, he does not 
hesitate to show “feet of clay’? when 
they appear, and his ‘‘intimate review of 
the inner life of the Salvation Army’”’ 
reveals that there are dangers ahead to 
be avoided as well as triumphs to be 
achieved. 





STUART R. OGLESBY. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


HANDEL’S MESSIAH, A TOUCH- 
STONE OF TASTE. By Robert Manson 
Myers. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1948. 338 pp. $5.00. 

Probably the most widely known and 
loved of al sacred oratorios is Han- 
del’s Messiah. At last we have a thor- 
oughly authoritative, complete, inter- 
esting account of the events which led to 
its composition, its phenomenal crea- 
tion in the span of four weeks, and 
its subsequent course in sacred musical 
history. All devotees of Messiah who 
find Christmastide incomplete without 
hearing or singing this great master- 
piece will want. to read it. 

JAMES R. SYDNOR. 
Richmond, Va. 


YOU AND YOUR DOCTOR. By Ben- 
jamin F. Miller. Whittlesey House, New 
York. 813 pps. $2.75. 

Written by a professor of clinical 
medicine at George Washington Medical 
School, this book is concerned with the 
social responsibility of modern medicine. 

In order for medicine to be adequate 
for modern America, Dr. Miller believes: 
(1) a new type of practitioner must be 
developed called a ‘‘pilot’”? Physician who 
would specialize in diagnosis. (2) Group 
work medical clinics should be expanded 
because they render a‘better service and 
53% of American doctors say they want 
to enter some form of group practice. 
(3) Preventive medicine should be or- 
ganized to prevent the unspectacular dis- 
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eases like TB which is the second most 
frequent cause of death in the 15-44 age 
group. (4) Provide free medical educa- 
tion to promising students and under- 
write a medical research program on the 
basis of need. We spent $525 per fatal- 
ity on polio research and 17 cents per 
fatality on afflictions of the heart, yet 
heart disease is the number one killer. 
(5) Call on the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice to reorganize its services and 
methods to administer a national Public 
Health program . 

An interesting program but Dr. Mil- 
ler admits in his book that the medical 
associations will oppose it. Writing the 
book helped relieve Dr. Miller’s feeling 
of frustration, I’m sure! 

ELLIS NELSON. 
Austin, Texas. 


THIS MAN AND THIS WOMAN. By 
Frederick W. Brink, a Presbyterian min- 
ister. Association Press, New York, 
1948. 75 pages. $1.50. 

A brief study of marriage for those 
actually contemplating it: simple, Chris- 
tian in spirit, realistic yet delicate. 
Topics include the fundamental supports 
for marriage; decisions of the engage- 
ment period; the marriage ceremony; 
physical, social and religious aspects of 
marriage. 

KENNETH J. FOREMAN. 
Louisville, Ky. 


THIS LIFE AND THE NEXT. By P. 
T. Forsythe. The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
111 pp., $2.00. 

This brief but profound discussion of 
the Christian doctrine of immortality by 
an eminent Scottish theologian is the 
first of a series of ‘“‘reprints’’ of impor- 
tant works by P. T. Forsythe to be pub- 
lished simultaneously in England and 
America. As the title indicates, the au- 
thor is concerned in this volume with 
the effect or the influence upon this 
present life which a sincere belief in im- 
mortality should have. Pointing out 
how much of our sentimental thinking 
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about life after death has done violence 
to the ethical and social implications of 
the Christian doctrine of immortality, 
Dr. Forsythe writes: 


“  . , the change, the reaction on 
our life (from a Christian belief in im- 
mortality) is great as we live such an- 
other world into this. We acquire both 
the devout life and the brotherly. The 
immortality of the soul can only be real- 
ized as our part and lot in an immortal 
fellowship deeply active every day. This 
is what saves it from being an egoist 
burden and a bore. But it is first a fel- 
lowship of Christ. The faith of 
a Christian immortality blesses our pres- 
ent life also by taking the concern off 
itself and its interests. We are not too 
preoccupied with our own personal pros- 
pect.s We are lost in the desire of God’s 
Kingdom and its fulness. And so our 
very personal growth is more free and 
full. For the self-preoccupied do not 
grow; they do not advance; they only 
rotate and wear their axis out.’ 

PAUL TUDOR JONES. 
High Point, N. C. 
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Jesus Son of Man. George S. Duncan. 
Macmillan. $3.50. 

History of the Christian Church. George 
Sergeant. Frederick. $10.00. 

The Common Ventures of Life, Elton 
Trueblood. Harper. $1.00. 

Keeping Men on Their Feet. Frederick 
K. Stamm. Harper. $2.00. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


SPRUNT LECTURES 

Lecturers during the annual Sprunt 
Lecture Week at Union Seminary in Vir- 
ginia, Feb. 27-March 4, have been an- 
nounced as follows: William Foxwell Al- 
bright, professor of Semitic languages 
at Johns Hopkins, on “History and The- 
ology in the Old Testament’; Bela 
Vasady, professor of the Reformed Theo- 
logical Faculty, Debrecen, Hungary, and 
guest professor at Princeton Seminary; 
Douglas Van Steere, of Haverford Col- 
lege. 








CHANGES 

C. E. Allen, who has been on the staff 
of the Louisville Presbyterian Colored 
Missions, has been elected superinten- 
dent of the missions, to succeed the late 
John Little. Dr. Allen is a Presbyterian, 
USA, minister. 

L. Dudley Fletcher has been trans- 
ferred from McKinney, Texas, to the Ke- 
coughtan Veterans Administration Cen- 
ter, Hampton, Va., where he is now 
chaplain. 

P. D. Miller from San Antonio, Texas, 
to Druid Hills church, 1026 Ponce de 
Leon Ave., NE, Atlanta, Ga. 

C. K. Ale has been dismissed by Mont- 
gomery Presbytery in order that he may 
accept a call to the Gloucester, Va., 
church. 

W. A. Nicholson, formerly at Low 
Moor, Va., will be installed as pastor of 
the churches at Academy, Otterwood and 
Pisgah (Evington, Va., and nearby,) 
January 23. 

W. W. Williamson, Memphis, Tenn., 
has accepted a call to the First church, 
Paducah, Ky. 


SABBATIC LEAVE 

Arnold B. Rhodes, professor of He- 
brew and Old Testament at Louisville 
Seminary, is on sabbatic leave, studying 
at the University of Chicago, where he 
expects to complete requirements for 
the Ph.D, degree. 


DEATH 


byterian, USA, minister, died at his 
home in Philadelphia, Dec. 29. He was 
the lonegtime pastor of Overbrook 
church in that city and a leader in Gen- 
eral Assembly and many important in- 
terdenominational services. 


MIRACLE NEEDED 

Peter Marshall, New York Avenue pas- 
tor in Washington, D. C., re-elected Sen- 
ate chaplain by the 81st Congress, thinks 
it’s time he started praying for miracles. 
In a Washington dispatch he is quoted 
as commenting on his daily duty of open- 
ing the Senate with prayer. Said he: 


“I’m supposed to pray that God 
guide these men in what they do. Bub 
I’m too late. They already know what 
they’re going to do before they get there, 
So what chance does God have? I think 
I’m going to start praying for mira 
cles.”” (See also page 8.) 
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